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ON TRAVELLING. 


Old Humphrey seems to have an irrepres- 
sible vein of innocent pleasantry, which shows 
itself in most of his versatile observations. In 
the selection we now offer, this propensity is 
more than ordinarily apparent; but yet, as 
usual, is rendered subservient to instruction— 
at the same time happily interweaving some 
graphic allusions to Whings as they are in 
England. 





Oh, ’tis a pleasant thing to travel! I was 
always fond of it, from my very boyhood ; 
from the time when I used to trudge twice a 
year to see my uncle and aunt, who lived at a 
farm-house, full six-and-twenty miles from our 
habitation. 
an And non d lin 
faxation fi sedeatiee 
of cheerfulness, and, 1 hope, a means of u 
fulness, as well as an incentive to praise 
bless Him from whom every mercy flow$. 

*Tis a pleasant thing when you have health, 
and strength, and good spirits, to travel on foot: 
fou can stop when you like, and turn round 
and look at the prospect. You can call at a cot- 
tage, and talk to the old lady, as she goes on 
with her knitting; or loiter in the green lane, 
pulling down a brier, and plucking the delicious 
blackberries. You can stand ayd breathe the 
fresh air, as it comes over the blossomed bean- 


d 


pasture. You can creep into the copse, and 
gather nuts from the hazel trees, bunches of 
bright brown shellers; or make a posy of the 
violets, the cowslips, or the dancing daffodils. 
All these things you can do, and a hundred 
others; and as you go on, and your bosom 
beats with happiness, you can sing of the Di- 
vine goodness and mercy with a cheerful heart. 

*Tis a pleasant thing to travel on horseback, 
when your steed is full of spirit, and yet 
manageable: when you can walk leisurely, 
trot fast, canter pleasantly, or gallop rapidly, 
as ‘it may suit your purpose. I was always 
fond of riding, from the time when the donkey 
that my father bought me, used to throw me 
over his head two or three times a day: the 
donkey was low, the green turf was soft, and 
I fell gently, so that it did not hurt me. 

Oh, ’tis a fine thing to be mounted on the 
back of a bright chesnut, or ceal-black horse, 
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when he grows warm, and gets full of life, with 
the white foam falling from his mouth against 
his broad chest! When you feel as if you 
were almost a part of him, so capable of con- 
trolling him, and so firmly seated in the sad- 
die; “ahy « pons cei ve F ket and 
many a journey have | gone on horseback. 
It is said that ‘* the merciful man is merciful 
to his beast ;’’ and I am sure we ought to be 
very kind to so useful an animal as the horse. 
Yes; whether we walk, or whether we ride, 
Let us act a kindly part ; 
And wherever we go, and whate’er may betide, 
Encourage a grateful heart. 


*Tis a pleasant thing to travel by gig; for 
you are so much at your ease, and have so little 
to do, that you may journey far without weari- 
ness. It is true that you should always keep 
the reins well in hand, in case of a trip, and be 
ready in every accident that may take place, to 
act with presence of mind; but the very watch- 
fulness required, rather adds than takes away 
from the pleasure you enjoy: you would grow 
weary withoutit. ‘Travelling by gig is a very 
pleasant mode of conveyance. You can snatch 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


‘upper benjamin” wrapped round his legs, and 
|the guard with his red coat and laced hat, all 
| these are pleasant objects to gaze on. You feel 

so much at ease, so independent, and so com- 

fortable, that you pity every foot passenger 
; Vou Meet, and yea sey to yourself, * L wonder 
| how any one in his senses can ride inside this 
‘delightful weather!’ Many a hundred miles 
|have I travelled by stage-coach and mail, nor 
\should I be very unwilling to set out on a fresh 
|journey to-morrow. ‘The sound of the horn, 
‘and the changing horses, and the towns and 
| villages you pass through, and the workmen on 
j the road, who are sure to leave off work, and 
|lean idly on their spades and pick-axes a6 you 
go by; and the guard, flinging down his letter- 
bags as he passes, at the country inn, or the 
| lodge by the park-gate, and the wheels flirting 
up the dirty water after a shower like so many 
fountains; the dogs that run after the coach 
barking, and the locking and unlocking of the 
| wheels, afford a constant variety to the pas- 
| senger, so that it is a very agreeable thing to 
travel by the stage-coach or by the mail. 
Almost every one must have seen the mail 





a glance now and then at the country round | et off. 


you, you can Occasionally fling a tract into the 
road, you can admire your horse as he arches 
te neg. noi nin. oaip heekwerds and fiyr- 
wards, and lifis up his feet a8 regularly 
clockwork, and you can indulge a cheerful or 
a sober train of thought. 


When the sammer has smiled, and the winter frown’d, 
At the spring of the year and the fall, 

When the heavens and the earth have been beautifal, 
And God has been seen in all. 


*Tis a pleasant thing to travel by post-chaise ; | 


the rattling of the wheels over the -stones, the 


jingling of the windows, the clattering of the 


horses’ hoofs, the odd figure of the post-boy 


ing his short-handled whip, and the rapid rate 
at which you dash along, altogether fill you 
with animation. 


Many an agreeable 
journey have I made with a horse and gig. 


The horses start, and the wheels turn round, 
And hastily fade from the view ; 

And tis well to reflect while they rapidly run, 
Thatonr lives t 


al » 


*Tis a pleasant thing, also, when time is an 
object with you, to go a journey by the rail- 
}road. When you are once set going, you feel 
| that yow are travelling in right earnest. Away 
| goes the steam-engine, almost flying along the 
iron pathway, leaving a long line of smoke, 
|eight or ten feet from the ground ; and away 
| go the steam-carriages after it, filled with eom- 
pany. One talks of the useful discovery of 
steam ; another wonders what will be invented 
next; and a third doubts, after all, whether the 
| affairs of men absolutely require them to hurry 
on so fast through the world. Still, on you 
go, and before you can believe it, you are at 
| your journey’s end. When you are in a very 
|great hurry, the railroad is a capital mode of 





I have travelled many a time by this pleasant | conveyance. 


field, or gaze at the lambs at play in the knolly = up and down in his buckskins, crack- 


conveyance, and my spirits have risen with the 
occasion. Wide open flies the turnpike-gate 
as you approach; when you rattle under the 
gateway into the inn-yard, the landlord and 
landlady make their appearance with smiles, 


Thus through life’s stage we hurry on, 
And our journey soon is o’er; 

And this beauteous earth, that gave us birth, 
Beholds our face no more. 


*Tis a pleasant thing to travel by pleasure- 


and the waiter turns round the brass handle of | boat along the river, when you have plenty of 


the chaise-door in haste, to hand you down the | time on your hands. 


steps. 


Oh, how delightfully do 


Again, I say, it is a pleasant thing‘ to | you glide through the clear running stream! I 


travel by post-chaise, and hundreds of people! have sailed as much as a hundred miles to- 


agree with me in this opinion. 

It is pleasant to travel by stage-coach, or by 
the mail, especially if you are outside on a fine 
summer day. You go along at so delightful a 
rate, and you have nothing to do but to enjoy 
yourself. The four gtay horses, with their 
bright brass harness, the coachman with his 


|gether down the winding Wye, fairest and 
| most romantic of British rivers! Sometimes 
gazing on the pebbled shallows, and some- 
times on the dark deep waters. It was pleasant 
to dart down the rapids, pleasant to gaze on 
Chepstow and Goodrich Castles, and Wind- 
cliff and Tintern Abbey ; and pleasanter still, 
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looking up at the Oey clouds, 
as they glided through the eleat blue sky, to 
sing with the heart as well as the lip, 


“When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I’m lost, 


os In wonder, love, and praise.” 


*Tis a pleasant thing to travel by steamboat, 
when the sun shines, and the river is broad, and 
the passengers wear smiles on their faces. I 
have travelled by steamboat, and talked with 
the captain and passengers, and stood by the 
pilot as he turned round his wheel to guide the 
vessel, and leaned over the bulwarks, musing 
on the paddie-wheels tearing their way through 
the waters; the huge vessel the while obeying 
the pilot as obediently as a child. Sometimes, 
too, | have met with a fellow-passenger, who 
has made a serious remark, an acknowledg- 
ment of God’s goodness, and we have talked 
together of holy things, and of the way of sal- 
vation through the Saviour of sinners. 

*Tis pleasant in our pilgrimage, 
In fair or stormy weather, 


To meet a traveller Zion-bound, 
And journey on together. 


*Tis a pleasant thing to travel over the 
mighty ocean in a ship, when the broad sails 
are filled with a favourable wind, and the sea 
and the sky seem to lose themselves in each 
other. When the billows of the great deep 
sparkle with beautiful colours, when the dol- 
phin plays, the flying-fish leaps from the water 
into the air, and the sea-gull hovers over the 
foam-fringed waves. I have sailed cn the bil- 
lowy ocean in a gentle breeze, and in a storm 
I have mounted up as if going to the heavens, 
and plunged downwards as if descending to 
the bottom of the sea. Yet still the rudder has 

the ship, and still the sails have enabled 
er to keep her course. God has given won- 
derful power to man, enabling him to say to 
the bounding waves, ‘‘ Bear me safely on your 
back ;”” and to the blustering winds, «* Waft 
me forward on my course.” Truly, “ The 
Lord is a great God, and a great King above 
all gods. In his hand are the deep places of 
the earth: the strength of the hills is his also. 
The sea is his, and he made it; and his hands 
formed the dry land. O come, let us worship, 
and bamemen” ; let us kneel before the Lord 
our er. 
Where ocean rolls his mighty flood, 
Where billows rise and fall, 


Wisdom and power are infinite, 
And God is all and all. 


Ah, well! whether we travel high or low, 
by land or by water, by ship, steamer, or boat, 
by railroad, stage-coach, or post-chaise, by gig, 
horseback, or on foot, we are all travelling 
towards the grave ; every stage brings us nearer 
our journey’s end, and our journey must, of 
necessity, be a stort one. 

It may be that we shall see threescore and 
ten birth-days; perhaps we may be strong 
enough to witness fourscore : but he who looks 
back to his childhood, even though his hairs 
are gray, regards itas yesterday. ‘* We spend 
our years as a tale thatis told.” Is it well, 
then, to think so fondly of a bubble that is so 
soon to burst? of a dream that has well nigh 
passed away? Will it not be better to think 
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less of this world, and more of the next? 
Less of what is, as it were, for a moment, 
and more of what shall endure for ever? 
Surely it will. Begin, then, reader, to do this 
at once. 


O gird thy loins, set out for heaven, 
Ere earth’s enjoyments wither ; 
And give not slumber to thine eyes 

Till thou art journeying thither ! 





Excursion from Naples to Vesuvius. 
From Fisk’s Travels. 


This mountain is about eight miles from 
Naples. ‘To visit it we took carriages to Re- 
sina, five miles, and there, according to custom, 
we made a bargain with one man to furnish the 
guides, the mules and donkeys, the chaises a 
porteurs, and whatever else was necessary for 
the undertaking. ‘Thence we proceeded on 
mules to the bottom of the cone, three miles, 
which, exclusive of a stop made at the Her- 
mitage, so called, a sort of Hospice, not far 
from the base of the cone, took about two hours 
and a half. 

The country around the base of this moun- 
tain, except where the lava has covered the 
soil, is very fertile, and covered with vineyards, 
which produce grapes of an excellent quality, 
from which is made the celebrated wine called 
Lacrymx Christi.* The cinders and ashes 
are, after a while, very favourable to vegetation, 
producing a rich and vigorous growth; but, 


wherever the lava comes, the land is cursed | 


with perpetual barrenness, at least until, by 
the accumulations of time, a soil shall have 
been formed upon the sterile rock. ‘The sur- 
face over which the lava has rolled is left rough, 
like the convolutions of a molten mags in a 
sémi-liquid state. Down the sides of the lower 
mountain, or base of the cone, as well as around 
a portion of the foot of the base itself, this once 
molten but now petrified mass is spread out in 
a dark dreary waste, sublime in its desolation. 
It indicates to you, in its silent but impressive 
eloquence, the intensity of those internal fires 
that could melt down and simmer together, into 
one homogeneous sea, the crude and hetero- 
geneous materials of this earth ; and the mighty 
energies which could force this sea of moiten 
fire from the depths below through the crust of 
the earth, and spread it out to cool upon its 
surface. It is in contemplating such operations 
as these that man feels his impotency and 
nothingness. 

The general colour of the lava is a dark 
brown; almost all the varieties of colour, 
however, are found. ‘The compounded mate- 
rial becomes extremely compact, insomuch 
that it is susceptible of a very high polish, and 
is wrought into boxes and toys, and even into 
necklaces, bracelets, and other ornaments. 

To understand the course of ascent, the 
reader should be informed that there are three 
mountains having a common base, namely, 
Somma, Ottajano, and Vesuvius. The en- 
tire circuit of this base is about thirty miles, 
and the height of the base, to the bottom of the 
cone of Vesuvius, is about twenty-five hun- 
dred feet perpendicular, while the length of the 
plane of elevation is about three miles. Up this 


* The tears of Christ. 





distance we ride on mules or donkeys. The 
way is rough, and, at intervals, rather steep; 
but, on the whole, not very uncomfortable. 
Most of the way is somewhat elevated above 
the adjacent regions, by reason of which the 
Java in the various irruptions which take place 
is turned from it to the right or lefi, and leaves 
it unobstructed, and covered more or less with 
vegetation. It is on this ridge that the her- 
mitage before alluded to is situated. This 
house has been often threatened, but the cir- 
cumstance just mentioned has, as yet, been its 
protection. 

We had made up quite a company for this 
excursion, and if we could have been exhibit- 
ed, at the time of our ascent, to our friends at 
home, the sight would have amused them. 
‘There we were, male and female, gentlemen, 
lackeys, and guides, mounted, some on mules, 
some on asses; and our ladies faced, in their 
high-armed side-saddles, some to the right, and 
some to the left, just as caprice or accident 
had fashioned the saddle; one guice would be 
pulling the donkey by the halter or bridle be- 
fore, another was whipping up behind, and 
another walking by the side to hold the saddle 
from turning or slipping off; and others, again, 
holding on by the tail, for the double purpose 
of guiding the animal and supporting them- 
selves! In this way ave worked our passage 
up the mountain side, Indian file, with tolerable 
facility. 

When we arrived at the foot of the cone we 
had to dismount and commence our /abour. 
This cone is of different heights at different 
times ; its general estimate, however, has been 
put, I believe, at from ten to twelve hundred 
feet. Its angle of ascent is very great; it 
looks, indeed, almost perpendicular and inac- 
cessible. However, ‘we had octlar evidence, 
before we commenced the ascent, that it was 
aéeessible, for several parties were in advance 
of us, and were seen at different distances, 
hanging, like moving mites in an anthill, and 
crawling their way up to the summit. I had en- 
gaged one chaise-a-porteurs for myself and 
wife. Ambitious of the achievement, how- 
ever, she started in advance, but with tou much 
haste for endurance, so that she soon found it 
necessary to stop for respiration and rest. By 
alternating, however, between the chair and 
our feet, we both succeeded in accomplishing 
the ascent in about one hour, and with less 
fatigue than we had feared. ‘The ascent is 
made more wearisome from the fact that the 
foot at every step sinks into the ashes and 
cinders up to the ancles, and these ashes con- 
tinue to give way under your tread as you raise 
your advancing foot to take the next step, so 
that, by the time you set it down again, you 
find yourself nearly as far back as before you 
raised it. ‘To aid you, one end of a strap is 
fastened round the body, and a strong guide 
goes forward with the other end, and pulls you 
up. It is no small assistance both to him and 
yourself that occasionally there are scoria and 
blocks of lava bedded in the cinders, which 
serve as steps and supports for the feet. The 
chairs are nothing more than a common chair 
lashed between two poles, and borne on the 
shoulders of four or six men. ‘lheve reel and 
stagger under their burden ; and, as one or the 
other mounts a block of lava, they turn you in 
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different directions, and sometimes appear ready 


to fall backward under their load. We all ar- 
rived, however, in safety, and soon forgot our 
fatigue in the grand scenes around us. Below us, 
spread out in picturesque beauty at some points, 
and in grandeur and magnificence in others, we 
had Naples and the surrounding villages, the 
beautiful bay and its neighbouring islands, the 
far-off mountains, and the nearer hills, the sur- 
rounding plains and more distant ocean. 

But the beautiful and extended prospects 
without do not so much interest the spectator, 
for the reason that somewhat similar prospects 
may be frequently obtained from other ele- 
vations, as the novel and terrible scene within. 
I say novel, because, unless he has seen a vol- 
canic crater before, he has never seen any thing 
like it. He finds himself on a rim or mn 





or a temporary suspension of the smoke, you) 
approach a little nearer, and attempt a more | 
satisfactory examination, a heated puff of sul-| 
phureous gas and smoke drives you back, all | 
but suffocated, to get a breath of purer air. 

We had travelled over this rough way until | 
we were quite weary, and resolved to run the 
hazard of a more direct route back to the ridge | 
of the crater. ‘This was a rash decision, aud | 
was well nigh followed by serious conse-| 
quences. We tied up our mouths to keep out | 
the smoke, but that did not give the necessary 
respirative qualities to the sulphureous gas that 
issued from below. ‘The wind took this direcily 
upon us, until we were almost breathless. ya 
ascent was steep and difficult; the longer we 
were in ascending, the more we were exposed | 
to the suffocating effects of the mephitie va-| 
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bot, followed bya beefsteak, or a slice of roast 
beef and pudding ? In short, a variety of whole- 
some food does not seem incompatible at 


imeals, if one do not eat too much—here the 


error lies, 

It is a common practice with bathers, after 
having walked on a hot day to the sea-side, to 
sit down on the cold damp rocks till they cool, 
before going in the water. ‘This is quite 
erroneous. Never go into the water if over 
fatigued, or after profuse and long continued 
perspiration, but always prefer plunging in 
while the first drops of perspiration are on 
your brow. ‘There is no fear of sudden tran- 
sitions from heat to cold being fatal. Many 
nations run frum the hot bath, and plunge 
naked into the snow. What is to be feared is 
sudden cold after the exhaustion of the body, 


which extends around the top of the cone, in| pour; and the more we hastened, by quicken-| and while the animal powers are not sufficient 


circumference above three miles. 
the edge of the crater; and, although the | 
general descent interiorly is not as rapid as} 


increased the difficulty. ‘Those of our com-| 
pany who had weak lungs and shortness of | 


This forms | ing respiration and shoriening the breath, we | to produce a reaction or recovery of the animal 


heat. 
There is a favourite fancy of rendering 


that of the exterior part of the cone, still you | breath suffered the most; this was my own|infants and farther advanced children, hardy 
look down from a narrow rim into a yawning| situation. But, bad as I felt my own condition | and strong, by plunging them into cold water. 


and horrid gulf; horrid from its black, rugged, 
and occasionally precipitous surface ; from the 
streams of smoke and sulphuretted gas that 


issue from ten thousand crevices and fissures in| 





the concave surface of the crater; horrid also| could not get breath; a little rest, however,|and a milk warm bath. 


to be, | was roused from solicitude for myself 
by the crying out of another of our company, | 
our friend L., who found himself unable to 


proceed, and was seriously alarmed, as he! 





This will certainly not prevent strong infants 
from growing stronger, but it will, and often 
does, kill three out of every five. Infants 
always thrive the best with moderate warmth, 
The same rule ap- 


from the heat that scorches your shoes and|and a more favourable turn of the wind, gave | plies to the clothing of infants and children. 


burns your feet; from the sulphur that not only | 
impregnates the air, but gathers upon the promi- | 
nent points of the broken surface, in a coating 
of varied colour, from the pale yellow and white | 
to the orange and red; and especially horrible, | 
because below, far below, in the centre of the | 
crater, a yawning mouth is disgorging columns | 
of fire and smoke. Following our guides, we| 


the necessary relief, and we at length reached 
the top. ; 

How unlike its present form this crater must 
have been previous to the great irruption of | 
1631! It had then been quiescent for cen- 
turies. The crater was one deep valley, 
thickly wooded, and abounding in game. It 
might then be descended by a circuitous route 





took a sweep-round to the south, in order to| of three miles to the depth of one thousand 
obtain a point to the windward, by which we | paces, and at the bottom were one or two small 
could, with more comfort and safety, approach | lakes. But at the time alluded to, it burst out 
the centre. In this way we succeeded in going | anew, and carried desolation before it, destroy- 
down to the inner crater, as it is called. ‘This| ing four thousand lives, devastating the coun- 
is an orifice of perpendicular sides and of un-| try, and ruining several villages. In 1755, the 


No child should have so light clothing as to 
make it feel the effects of cold; warm mate- 
rials, loose and wide made clothing, and ex- 
ercise, are all indispensable for the health of 
the little ones. But above all things, their 
heads should be kept cool and generally un- 
covered. 

Many people so laud early rising as would 
lead one to suppose that sleep was one of those 
lazy, sluggish, and bad practices, that the 
sooner the custom was abolished the better. 
Sleep is as necessary to man xs food, and as 
some do with one third the food that others 
absolutely require, so five hours sleep is suffi- 


certain depth. It was so full of smoke we) crater is described in anotherform. ‘The plane | cient for one, while another requires seven or 
could not see far down it; but we could stand of the top of the cone is said to have been but} eight hours. Some men cannot by any possi- 
on its very brink, and drop in a stone, and, | twenty-three feet deep, forming a kind of rim | bility sleep more than four or five hours in 
after some seconds, hear the report of its fall| or staging, in the centre of which rose up an-| twenty-four; and, therefore, true to the in- 
below; occasionally, too, we could hear the other cone eighty or ninety feet high, having its | herent selfishness of human nature, they abuse 


boiling of the molten mass within this gigantic | Own interior crater. 


caldron. 


In the great irruption of 1822, eight hundred | 


It is difficult to understand the ever-varying | feet of the top of the cone was removed, so! 


accounts of different travellers and naturalists 
who have examined and described this crater; 
for the reason, doubtless, that it so frequently 
changes its form. Most of them, however, 
agree in saying the crater is from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand feet deep; and many of 
them speak of the possibility of approaching 
to the bottom. All this, to a visiter of the 
mountain in its present form, would seem ut- 
terly at variance with the truth. You go down, 
perhaps, for half a mile, a pretty rapid descent, 
over cliffs and yawning chasms, and through 
smoke and heated gas. Here you arrive at the 
inner crater; at the hole, for such it seems, 
which has been made through the bottom of 
this gigantic vase, and into which is inserted 
the cylindrical tube, that seems to extend quite 
down to the lambent flames and fiery pool of 
Tartarus. Of the depth of this cylinder you 
have very imperfect means of judging; and 
whenever, by a favourable action of the wind, 


that it is now much lower than formerly. The | 
immense mass of lava then thrown out is still 
seen, and pointed out by the guides. Indeed, 
the lavas of different irruptions are distinguished 
from each other by their different shades of 
colour, and other characteristics. 


POPULAR ERRORS IN MEDICINE. 
By an Edinburgh Physician. 

Many people put great faith in the whole- 
someness of eating only one dish at dinner. 
They suppose that the mixture of substances 
prevents easy digestion. ‘They would not eat 
fish and flesh, fowl and beef, animal food and 
vegetables. ‘This seems a plausible notion, 
but daily practice shows its absurdity. What 
dinner sits easier on the stomach than a slice 
of roasted or boiled mutton, and carrots or tur- 
nips, and the indispensable potato?” What 
man ever felt the worse for a cut of cod or tur- 


all who sleep longer. No one should be 
taunted for sleeping eight hours if he ean. 

Many people do not eat salt with their food, 
and the fair sex have a notion that this sub- 
stance darkens the complexion. Salt seems 
essential to the health of every human being, 
more especially in moist climates. Without 
salt, the body becomes infested with intestinal’ ” 
worms. ‘The case of a lady is mentioned ina 
medical journal, who had a natural antipathy 
to salt, and never used it with her food; the 
consequence was, she became dreadfully in- 
fested with these animals. A punishment once 
existed in Holland, by which criminals were 
denied the use of salt; the same consequence 
followed with these wretched beings. We 
rather think a prejudice exists with some of 
giving little or no salt to children. No prae- 
tice can be more cruel or absurd. 


Occupation eases one half of life’s troubles, and miti- 
gates the remainder. A manacled‘slave working at 
the galleys is happier than a manacled slave without 
employ ment.—Old Humphrey. 
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Of the Reducing Powers ofthe Stomach. |in London, and at one third of the expense, all 
those ingenious pieces of mechanism which at 


The different operations of cookery, as roast-| one time were sent to China in such vast quan- 
ing, boiling, baking, &c., have all a reducing] tities from the repositories of Cope and Merlin. 
effect, and may, therefore, be considered as|—Rarrow’s T'ravels in China. 
preparatory to the solvent action of the sto- 
mach. Of these operations man’s nature has ‘“ 
taught him to avail himself, and they constitute Tomato Figs.—As the season for the ma- 
the chief means by which he is enabled to be |tity of that valuable and favourite vegetable, 







omnivorous; for, without such preparation a 
very large portion of the matters which he now 
adapts as food would be completely indigesti- 
ble. By different culinary processes the most 
refractory substances can often be rendered 
nutritivus: thus, by alternate baking and boil- 
ing, the woody fibre_itself may be converted 
into a sort of amylaceous pulp, not only pos- 
sessing most of the properties of the amyla- 
ceous principle, but capable of being formed 
into bread. ‘The culinary art engages no small 
share of attention among mankind ; but, unfor- 
tunately, cooks are seldom chemists, nor indeed 
do they understand the most simple of the 
chemical principles of their art; hence their 
labour is most frequently employed, not in 
rendering wholesome articles of food more 
digestible—which is the true object of cookery 
—but in making unwholesome things palatable, 
foolishly imagining that what is agreeable to the 
palate must be also healthful to the stomach. 
A greater fallacy can scarcely be conceived ; 
for, though by a beautiful arrangement of Pro- 
vidence, what is wholesome is seldom dis- 
agreeable, the converse is by no means appli- 
cable to man, since those things which are 
pleasant to the taste are not unfrequently very 
injurious. Animals, indeed, for the most part 
avoid instinctively all unwholesome food, pro- 
bably because every thing that would be pre- 
judicial is actually distasteful to them ; but as 
regards man, the choice of articles of nourish- 
ment has been left entirely to his reason.— 
Prout’s Bridgwater Treatise. 


Imitative Powers of the Chinese.—The 
people discover no want of genius to conceive, 
nor of dexterity to execute ; and their imitative 
powers have always been acknowledged to be 
very great. Of the truth of this remark we 
had several instances at Yuen-min-yuen. The 
complicated glass lustres, consisting of several 
hundred pieces, were taken down, piece by 
piece, in the course of half an hour, by two 
Chinese, who had never seen-any thing of the 
kind before, and were put up again by them 


ith equal facility; yet Parker thought it ne-| Northwest, in the employ of the United 
sary for our mechanics to attend at his|States as Indian Agent. This wheat has been 
shouse several times, to see them taken|sown in Abbeville District, South Carolina, 


the tomato, has now arrived, the following 
recipe for the preservation of it in a new form, 
will, no doubt, prove generally acceptable. 









From the American Farmer. 


Patent Office, July 10, 1841.—The medi- 
cinal qualities of tomatos have greatly increased 
their cultivation, and every new preparation of 
the article is deserving consideration. A sample 
of ** tomato figs’’ has just been deposited at 
the Patent Office, of a very superior quality. 
From the taste, I should suppose all the good 
qualities of the fruit are retained. In appear- 
ance, the drum of tomatos resembles one of figs 
so nearly that they might easily be mistaken 
for the same. 


H. L. Evtsworrn. 
J. S. Skinner, F'sq. 


Take six pounds of sugar to one peck (or 
16 Ibs.) of the fruit—scald and remove the skin 
of the fruit in the usual way—cook them over 
a fire, their own juice being sufficient without 
the addition of water, until the sugar penetrates 
and they are clarified. ‘They are then taken 
out, spread on dishes, flattened and dried in the 
sun. A small quantity of the syrup should be 
occasionally sprinkled over them whilst dry- 
ing ; after which, pack them down in boxes, 
treating each layer with powdered sugar. The 
syrup is afterwards concentrated and bottled 
for use. They keep well from year to year, 
and retain surprisingly their flavour, which is 
nearly that of the best quality of fresh figs. 
Pear-shaped or single tomatos answer the pur- 
pose best. Ordinary brown sugar may be 
used, a large portion of which is retained in the 
syrup. 


—_— 


me ce 
From the Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist, Aug. 26, 
THE CALIFORNIA WHEAT. 


The grain of this article was brought by a 
trader from Middle California, 34 or 35 de- 
grees north latitude, where it grows luxuriant- 
ly and yields abundantly a superior article of 
flour. It was obtained and introduced by 
Major Thomas P. Spierin, who was in the 








wheat, and will withstand high winds and 
storms. It also grows and matures well west- 
wardly in the 39th degree of North latitude. 
We consider it to be a superior kind of wheat, 
and a great acquisition to the agricultural com- 
munity ; and we hope it may at least have a 
fair trial, when it will prove itself all what its 
most sanguine friends have said or thought it 
would be. 

The above is the strong recommendation of 
this wheat, by several gentlemen of Abbeville, 


distinguished as farmers and for their respecta- 


bility. 





THE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM. 
BY THOMAS RaFFLES, L. L. D, 


High in yonder realms of light, 
Far above these lower skies, 
Fair and exquisitely bright, 
Heaven's unfading mansions rise : 
Built of pure and massy gold, 
Strong and durable are they, 
Decked with gems of worth untold, 
Subjected to no decay. 


Glad, within those blest abodes, 
Dweil th’ enraptured saints above, 
Where no anxious care corrodes, 
Happy in Immanuel’s love ! 
Once, indeed, like us below, 
Pilgrims in this vale of tears, 
Torturing pain, and heavy wo, 
Gloomy doubts, distressing fears. 


These, alas! full well they knew, 
Sad companions of their way ; 
Of on them the tempest blew, 
Through the long, the cheerless day ' 
Of their vileness they deplored, 
Wills perverse, and hearts untrue, 
Grieved they could not love their Lord, 
Love him as they wished to co. 


Oft the big, unbidden tear, 
Stealing down the furrowed check, 
Told, in eloquence sincere, 
Tales of wo that could not speak : 
But, these days of weeping o’er, 
Past this scene of toil and pain, 
They shal feel distress no more, 
Never, never, weep again ! 


*Mid the chorus of the skies, 
*Mid the angelic lyres above, 
Hark ! their songs melodious rise, 
Songs of praise to Jesus’ love ! 
Happy spirits! ye are fled 
Where no grief can entrance find ; 
Lulled to rest the aching head, 
Soothed the anguish of the mind ! 


All is tranquil and serene, 

Calm and undisturbed repose ; 
There no cloud can intervene, 

There no angry tempest blows. 
E tear is wiped away, 

no more sizall heave the breast ; . 

Night is lost in endless day; 

Sorrow—in eternal rest ! 





"oo, and again put up together, in order to/latitude 34 degrees 10 N. ‘The crop of this 


be able to manage the business on their arrival) year, 1841, is superior to that of last year, 
in China. A Chinese. undertook to cut a slip| 1840, in the size of the heads, superior product, 
of glass from a large curved piece, intended to | and fullness of the grain. Experienced farmers, 
cover the great dome of the planetarium, after) who have seen the wheat grow, assert that 
our artificers had broken three similar pieces on proper wheat land, well prepared, eighty 
in attempting to cut them with the help of a) bushels can be raised on an acre. Its yield is 
diamond. It is well known that a Chinese injastonishing, from the fact of one grain pro- 
Canton, on being shown an European watch, | ducing thirty to forty stalks each, having a full 
undertook and succeeded to make one like it,| head, which contains from one hundred to two 
though he had never seen any thing of the kind | hundred grains. The best head of our common 
before; but it was necessary to furnish him | wheat will only shell out from sixty to eighty 
with a mainspring, which he could not make :| grains. Another advantage is, that this wheat 
and theymow fabricate, in Canton, as well as}ismot so subject to disease as other kinds of 









There may be idolatry in our attachments to 
our friends. Whenever we delight in any thing 
more than in God, we are idolators. We must 
love him supremely, with all our heart, soul 
and mind, that is, with the utmost intensity : 
which is no hard requisition, for it only requires 
us to be as happy as our nature will allow. 

There must be a harmony in our duties. 
We cannot perform some aright, while we wil- 
fully neglect others. The soul must at all times 
be kept in a holy frame of obedience; we must 
have respect unto all the commandments of 
God, if we would be his children. 
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Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the 


History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
gin, to about the pertod of George Fox's 
decease. 


It may be proper to remark that in the se- 
lections from this volume we have hitherto 
made, we have not felt bound to take them in 
regular succession, or in the order of the pages. 
We shall now go back to that part of the book 
at which our first extracts closed, and hereafter 
shall probably proceed with more regularity. 


{ The writer of this next letter is thus spoken 
of by Gomge Fox in his Journal: (early in 
1653.) ‘* About this time, Anthony Pearson 
was convinced, who had been an opposer of 
Friends. He came over to Swarthmore; and 
I being then at Colonel West’s, they sent for 
me. Colonel West said, ‘ Go George, for it 
may be of great service to the man.’ So I 
went, and the Lord’s power reached him. 
He was a justice of the peace in three coun- 
ties.”” 


{Another letter of A. Pearson is here intro- 
duced (in the volume) in the form of a note. 
It will, however, suit our convenience better 
to give it in regular connection and in the same 
type ; and the letter above referred to imme- 
diately following.— Ed. of ** The Friend.” | 


The following highly interesting letter from 
Anthony Pearson, has been met with in the 
Swarthmore collection ; it is headed “* A paper 
of Anthony Pearson,” [G. F.’s superseription 
apparently, | and it is dated from Rampshaw, 
near West slukland, May 9th, 1653. It does 
not appear to whom it was addressed. 

Dear Friend—I have long professed to serve 
and worship the true God, and I thought (above 
many sects) attained to a high pitch in religion ; 
but now, alas! I find my work will not abide 
the fire. My notions were swelling vanities 
without power or life: what it was to love 
enemies, to bless them that curse, to render 
good for evil, to use the world as using it not, 
to lay down life for the brethren, I never un- 
derstood; what purity and perfection meant, I 
never tasted: all my religion was but the hear- 
ing of the ear, the believing and talking of a 
God and Christ in heaven or a place at a dis- 
tance, I knew not where. Oh! how gracious 
was the Lord to me in carrying me to Judge 
Fell’s, to see the wonders of His power and 
wisdom—a family walking in thesfear of the 
Lord, conversing daily with Hish, eruci 
the world, and living only to Gods 
confounded, ‘all my knowledge and wisdom 
became folly; my mouth was stopped, my con- 
science convinced, and the secrets of my heart 
were made manifest, and that Lord was dis- 
covered to. be near, whom I ignorantly wo 
shipped. I could have talked of Christ in the 
saints the hope of glory, but it was a riddle to 
me. And truly, dear Friend, I must tell thee 
I have now lost all my religion, and am in such 
distress I have no hope nor foundation left. My 
justification and assurance have forsaken me, 
and I am even like a poor shattered vessel, 
tossed to and fro, without a pilot or rudder; as 
blind, dead and helpless, as thou canst imagine. 
I never felt corruption so strong, and temptation 
so prevailing as now; I have a proud, hard, 





THE FRIEND. 
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flinty heart, that cannot be sensible of my | sciences, to the raising up of the witness, to 
misery. When I deeply consider how mueh|let them see themselves; and then to pass 
precious time I have wasted, and how unprofit-|judgment upon them, and so to keep them 
ably I have lived, my spirit feels a sudden fear; |under from disputing and questioning. ‘This 
but then I am still flying to my old refuge, and | we found the most profitable ministry; and few 





















there my thoughts are diverted. What it means | words must be used : for they have [held] the 


to wait upon God, I cannot apprehend; and 
the confusions in my own spirit, together with 
the continual temptations from without, are so 
great, | cannot understand or perceive the small 
still voice of the Lord. 

What thou told me of George Fox I found 
true: when thou seest him or James Nayler, 
(they both know my condition betier than 
myself,) move them (it neither of them be 
drawn this way,) to help me with their counsel 
by letter; they are full of pity and compas- 
sion; and though I was their enemy, they are 
my friends: and so is Francis Howgill, from 
whom I received a letter full of tenderness and 
wholesome advice. Oh! how welcome would 
the faces of any of them be to me; truly I 
think I could scorn the world, to have fellow- 
ship with them. But [ find my heart is full 
of deceit, and I exceedingly fear to be beguiled, 
(as I have been,) and to be seduced into a form 
without power, into a profession before I 
possess the Truth ; which will multiply my 
misery, and deprive me both of God and the 
world. 

Dear Friend, there is a carrier comes from 
Kendal within a mile of my house every fort- 
night, and he shall call at Peter Huggin’s to 
bring any letter that shall be there left for me ; 


it will much refresh me to receive any lines | f 


from thee ;—but be thou faithful. ‘Thou mayst 
perceive, by my Ashdod language, what coun- 
tryman I am—even of the low world that lives 
in darkwees. 1 am afraid lest the-orders we 
made at Appleby,* cause some to suffer, who 
speak from the mouth of the Lord ; I heartily 
wish they were suppressed or recalled. I have 
seen at Judge Felli’s, and have been informed 
from that precious soul his consort, in some 
measure what those things mean, which before 
I counted the overflowings of giddy brains. 
Dear heart, pity and pray for me; and let all 
obligations of former friendship be discharged 
in well wishes to the soul of the old family 
friend, that he may partake with them of your 
heavenly possessions. 
A. Pearson. 
Ramshaw, near West Auckland, May 9th, 1653. 


AntuHony Pearson To Georce Fox. 


30th of 5th month [7th mo.] 1654. 

Most dearly Beloved—The last night but one, 
I came to my dwelling at [name not clear.| I 
left Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough, 
John Camm and Richard Hubberthorne in 
London, the second day of last week. At 
London, we found very many who have a true 
principle of honesty in them ; but they are for 
the most part so high flown in wisdom and 
notions, that it is hard to reach them: nothing 
can enter till their wisdom be confounded ; and 
if they be judged, then presently they rage, and 
their wrath is stirred up, and so the simplicity 
is trampled upon. Much wisdom is to be used 
amongst them, until the truth be clearly under- 
stood; and then to speak to that in their con- 


* Perhaps, as magistrates. 





‘Truth in notions; and all ery out, “* What do 
these men say, more than others have said :”’ 
but to bring them to silence confounds their 
wisdom. 

Oh! that none might come to London, but 
those who are raised up into the life of ‘Truth, 
who dwell in the living power of God, whose 
words may have authority: for there are so 
|many mighty in wisdom to oppose and gainsay, 
that weak ones will suffer the Truth to be 
trampled on ; and there are so many rude savage 
apprentices and young people and Ranters, that 
nothing but the power of the Lord can chain 
them. Dear heart, let none go to London, but 

|in the clear and pure movings of the Spirit of 
| Life; that the blessing may rest upon them. 
And great is the harvest like to be in that city; 
hundreds are convinced, and thousands wait to 
see the issue, who have persuasions that it is 
the Truth. Very many societies we have 
visited, and are now able to stand: many 
honest hearts are among the Waiters, and some 
that are joined to the Ranters are pretty people.* 
‘The living power of God was made manifest to 
the confounding of all, and we were carried 
above ourselves, to the astonishment both of 
ourselves and others: we were made to speak 
tremblingly amongst them in dread and much 
ear. 

When I can hear where thou art, I must 
come to thee. Dear heart, pray for me and all 
with me, that we may be kept in the fear of 
the Lord, to the praise of his great name. 

The bearer hastens me, and I can now write 
no more, only my wife’s and family’s love to 
all Friends. 


AnTuony Pearson. 
[From a copy.] 


The next letter to be laid before the reader 
is from Edward Burrough and Francis How- 
gill; respecting whom William Crouch writes: 
** In the 5th month of this year (1654) it pleased 
God to send two of his faithful messengers and 
able ministers to the city of London, viz.— 
Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough, who 
were the first that declared Truth publicly 
there; whom He made instruments in his 
hands for the gathering of many, who, like 
good old Simeon, were waiting for the conso- 
lation of Israel.” The letter is very descrip- 
tive of the state of things among professors 
at this period; and the account it gives of the 
services of those valiant labourers in the 





* In a letter from E. Burrough to Margaret Fell, 
(date of 1654) he thus writes :— 

“ We were at a meeting of the people called Waiters 
[in London,] where R. Hubberthorne spoke about half 
an hour in much power and wisdom. Francis 
[Howgill] wae moved to go to an assembly of people 
called Seekers ; and they were, as all this generation 
practises, jangling and contending about the meaning 
of the Scriptures ; and he stood silent among them a 
little, and then spoke the word of the Lord in power 
with boldness, an hour or more, and confounded their 
wisdom, and crushed their meaning of the Scripture : 
he said, there was some pretty people amongst them.” 
—( W. Caton’s MS. Collection.) 
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city to a great meeting of Separatists, to a 
Epwarp Burroven ann Francis Hower to | Place called ‘Tibbells, (‘Theobalds,*) where 


many mae men were, and officers in the 
_, |army, and such like ; and we had pre¢/y libert 
London, 29th of 6th month [8th mo.] 1654. | tg Se forth ourselves ; but at the cal he ee 
Dear Sister, Great is our care and charge | of them put us violently forth, which many 
which is committed unto us; pray that we may | simple minds owned not in them. The Fourth 
be kept in faithfulness and boldness in the work | day of last week, we had a meeting in South- 
of the Lord committed to us, and that wisdom | erick, (Southwark,] in a large room, where 
may guide us to handle the sword; that we|some Anabaptists meet on the First days; 
may clearly discern what to spare and what to| several of them were there, and many hundred 


Maroaret Fez. 





destroy. 
brought forth in-this people; and our suffering 


Great is our travail, till Christ be} people. 





Our dear brethren John Audland and John 


is even with and for the pure seed, which lies |\Camm went from us the last Sixth day out of 





in bondage in this city. 


We two are con-| this city towards Oxford, to be there the last 


strained to stay in this city; but we are not | First day; our hearts were broken in separating 


alone, for the power of our Father is with us, 
and it is daily made manifest through weak- 





one from another, for our lives are bound up in 
one, and we partake of one another’s suffer- 


ness, even to the stopping of the mouths of| ings, and of one another’s joy. We receive 
lions, and to the confounding of the serpent’s | letters every week from the prisoners at Ches- 


wisdom ;—eternal praises to Him for ever- 
more ! 


‘ter: the work of the Lord goes on gloriously 
| in that county, there is precious seed ; and An- 


In this city iniquity is grown to the height| thony Pearson writes to us of the like in the 
—the serpent’s wisdom is grown fully ripe ;—| county of Bishoprick, [Durham ;] it is even 
here are the subtlest serpents to grapple with| our reward to hear that the Lord is raising | spot pointed out by tradition as having been the 
and war withal : but in the eternal light (which that up in power, which was sown in weak-|scene of Elijah’s slaying the prophets of Baal. 
is our shield and buckler,) are they compre-| ness: to the Lord of glory, be glory for ever-| ‘And Elijah said unto them, take the prophets 


hended, and their deceits made manifest to us, 


and by the light are they judged and con- 
demned. 








more ! 
Remember us dearly to all Friends, for we 


are refreshed in the remembrance of you. Our 
We have three meetings or more every | chiefest care is, that we may be preserved in 


week, very large, more than any place will) obedience, in power, and in wisdom; that the 


contain; and which we can conveniently meet| Lord may be glorified by us. 


We rest from 


in.* Many of all sorts come to us, and many | writing, but continue to be thy dearly beloved 


of all sects are convinced—yea, hundreds do 
believe; and by the power of the gospel de- 
clared amongst them is the witness of God 
raised, which shall never die. ‘There are some 
brought under the power exceedingly, which 
strikes terror in the hearts of many; and many 
lie under true judgment, and a true love is 





brethren in the Lord. 


E. B. F. H. 
[From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.t] 


MOUNT CARMEL. 
1 Kings, xviii. 42—*And Elijah went up to the top 


| of Carmel; and he cast himself down upon the earth, 


raised up in many, and the time of redemption | and put his face between his knees, and said to his 


to many is drawing nigh. 
little of our departing from hence: to all do we 
and shall we clear.our consciences, and be free 
from the blood of all men, and finish our tes- 
timony. Many begin to consider of us, and 
think there is something more in it than a bare 
notion ; at the first, they looked upon it to be 
no more: but it sinks deep inward in many ; 
for to that we speak, which brings us in re- 
membrance when they see us not.* 

The last First day but one, I was at a steeple 
house in the forenoon, and had liberty to speak 
what I was free, and passed away to the meet- 





ing in the afternoon. Last First day, R. Hub- 





* Gough, in his —_, after alluding to the visit 
of E. Burrough and F. Howgill to London at this 
time, remarks :—“ Their ministerial labours were 
blessed with signal success ; — attended with a 
convincing power, impressing awful considerations, 
and awakening the consciences of the audience to a 
sense of their conditions and earnest desires after sal- 
yation.” Itshould be borne in mind at the same time, 
that this was a period remarkable for the zealous 
maintenance of religious profession in the community 
generally ; and probably the language of Scripture 
was pretty familiar to professors at large. Gough 
continues—(after stating that E. B. and F. H. pro- 
ceeded to Bristol) —“ Their preaching was like that 
of the apostles, in the demonstration of the Spirit and 
with power; multitudes flocked to hear them, and 
many embraced their doctrines."—Gough’s History, 
vol. i. p. 143. 


As yet we know | servant, go up now, look toward the sea.” 


“No part of the promised land creates a 
deeper interest in the traveller than the rich and 
extensive bosom of Mount Carmel: while 
barrenness spreads on every side, and the curse 
of the withered soil is felt on hill, valley, and 
shore, this beautiful mountain seems to retain 
its ancient ‘ excellency’ of flowers, trees, and a 
perpetual verdure. ‘I‘he scenes in its interior 
are often bold and romantic in the highest de- 
gree: deep and verdant precipices descending 
into lonely glens, through which a rivulet is 
seen dashing wildly, the shepherd and his 
flock on the long glassy slopes, that afford at 
present as rich pasture-ground as in the days 
when Nabal fed his numerous herds in Carmel. 





* G. Fox speaks of this place not far from Waltham 
Abbey, “near which Colonel Packer lived. He set 
up agreat meeting of the Baptists at Theobald’s Park ; 
for he and some other officers had purchased it. They 
were exceedingly high, and railed against Friends and 
Truth,” &c.—See the Journal under 1654. 

+ This valuable collection of early letters, written 
nearly throughout by W. Caton himself, appears to 
have been intended by him for publication ; it, has a 
title page, dated Swarthmore, 23d of Sixth month, 
1659 ; and a preface signed by himself, dated 7th of 
Second month, 1660; a fac-simile of his signature to 
it is here subjoined. 
ex: Wruiiam Carton. 


= the eye. On the banks of the ‘ancient 
on which ‘the strength of the mighty’ 





There is, indeed, a character peculiarly pas- 
toral about the ecenery; few gray and naked 
rocks, or sublime but useless cliffs, are here, as 
in the mountain of the Temptation, or on 
Pisgah ; and this fertility and vivid verdure, on 
so sultry a soil, is deeply welcome and refresh- 
ing ; more especially so the woods that wave 
over the summit and sides. It is beautiful to 
stand beneath their shelter, on the brink of the 
mount, and look far on every side, where 
nought but a forsaken and shadowless land 


was broken, and the power of Sisera swept 
away, no solitary tree spreads its shade; the 
stream rolls between its green and naked 
shores; these are so low, that the river over- 
flows to some extent on each side during the 
rainy season, and is so deep and rapid as not 
to be fordable. it was most probably during 
this season that the army of Sisera, in its 
flight, was in part destroyed by the waters, for 
in its usual narrow course, the stream is not of 
suflicient width and power to be dangerous.” 
** Just above, on the side of Carmel, is the 


of Baal; let not one of them escape. And they 
took them: and Elijah brought them down to 
the brook Kishon, and slew them there.’* 
There is much of the picturesque about the 
place ; the soil is strewed with several masses 
of gray stone, around which are many fine 
trees. It isa pleasing and lonely spot, such as 
the imagination would hardly have selected for 
so ruthless yet necessary a deed.” 

“Then the fire of the Lord fell, and con- 
sumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and 
the stones, and the dust, and licked up the 
water that was in the trench.”t ‘There can 


| be no illusion with respect to the scene of the 


memorable descent of the fire from heaven. 
When ‘all Israel was gathered together unto 
Carmel,’ it was clearly on this side the moun-_ 
tain, where it descends gradually into the noble” 
plain beneath. ‘The spot was finely chosen by 
the prophet for the spectacle of his sacrifice ; 
since the multitude of people, coming from the 
regions of Samaria, might stand with perfect 
convenience in the splendid and open area of 
Esdraelon, which is here terminated at the foot 
of Carmel. The declivity of the mountain, its 
brink dark with woods, and its sides coveied 
with the richest pasture, looks over a vast ex- 
tent of cor Fon every side; from the hills of 
Samaria, Cama, and Gilboa, the miracle might 
have been beheld ; and to the eager gaze of the 
Israelites in the plain, the prophets of the 
groves, their useless altars, and the avenging 
messenger of God, were as distinct as if the 
seene had been acted at their feet. This, too, 
is the only face of the hill, beneath which the 
Kishon flows. What a noble subject would 
this be for a painter: the sun going down on 
the mountain declivities, while the eye of 
despair, as well as faith, was fixed in madden- 
ing suspense or triumph on the fading sky, and 
the hushed myriads gazed on each dazzling 
beam and caught every passing sound, as if the 
coming of the God was there: the infidel king 








* 1 Kings, xviii. 40. + Ibid. xviii. 38. 


‘* 
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also, with his chariots and armed men, waiting, 
moveless, from morn till eve.” 

“And he went from thence to Mount Car- 
mel.”’"* “As we pursued our way, two or 
three narrow and romantic vaileys were seen 
opening from the body of the mounta‘n towards 
the sea: in one of these, tradition points out the 
spot where the prophet Elias lived. It is a 
suitable scene for the residence of the stern and 
faithful messenger of Heaven: an utter and 
sublime solitude, inclosed closely between the 
lofty declivities, whose rugged sides, and the 
brilliant sky above, are all that the eye can 
discern. 

«The region of Carmel was the favourite 


haunt and resting-place of the prophet; border-. 
ing on the sea, and remote from the capitals of 


Israel and Judah, it offered an isolated and un- 
disturbed place of retirement and contemplation. 
There is a grotto in the valley, which is said to 
have been his place of residence, but the aspect 
of nature in this wild and lonely vale is a more 
faithful testimony to the identity of the spot, 
than the cave, which was formed ages afier- 
wards by human hands,—of the monks most 
probably. ‘The remains of a monastery are 
still visible near the grotto, that has been de- 
stroyed long ago; with fragments of walls, and 
the place of the cemetery and garden. An im- 
pressive exile it was for the Carmelites who 
formerly dwelt here: the fascinations of the 
world could never enter within the formidable 
barriers that rise on every side ; its distant and 
busy hum could never be heard; the murmur 
of the sea, at which the valley opens, and the 
ery of the eagle from the rocks above, were the 
only sounds that broke on the silence of their 
dwelling. Yet the traveller turns willingly 
from these remains of useless superstition, and 
lets his imagination wander to the day when 
the mighty prophet made this his place of rest 
and refuge amidst his wanderings, where he 
lived alone, apart from all communion with his 
fellow-creatures, more happy and ennobled in 
the wilderness and cavern, than in the court of 
kings. There is a stern and awful aspect about 
the scene, suited to the dreaded and devoted 
character of the exile, and the fierce and 
avenging message that was at times laid on 
him.”’t 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


RUINS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


For some time past the Chevalier Fr 
sthal, attaché of the Austrian 
been exploring the ruins of Central America. 
Perhaps no one better fitted for this labour than 
this gentleman could have been induced to un- 
dertake it. Belonging to a noble family at 
home, and of eminent attainments in science, 
his labour was undertaken mefely for the ad- 
vancement of science itself, and with the 
expectation of no reward but the reputation 
that should follow his success. 

This gentleman travelled by himself, lived 
like the Indians, and at night encamped on the 
ground as one of them. He has spent the last 
nine months in that countrv, and during that 
timt has been among the ruins of cities where 
the foot of a white man never was before, and 


* 2 Kings, ii. 25. + Carne. 
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which are unknown even to the most recent 
travellers. He mentions the ruins of one co- 
lonnade, where there are yet ten rows of 
columns, in each of which are 48 columns—in 
ull 480 columns. He had with him a complete 
Daguerrotype apparatus, and has taken a great 
number of excellent impressions. 
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in, till the salt water in sufficient quantity is 
arrived at. ‘The well at Chauncey is worked 
by steam, and that again supplied with fuel 
from a coal pit, 100 feet below the surface. 
This well supplies thirty-two salt kettles, 
which are iron boilers, about the size of the 


This often | largest kind used in washing. ‘These are placed 


required two Indians to hold his table against|in two rows, side by side, making an oblong 


the force of the wind, two also to keep steady 


the apparatus, others to protect it from the | talized. 


sun, &c. 


room full. In these salt is constantly erys- 


Beside the boiling establishment is a store 


We had yesterday the pleasure of seeing | room, into which the salt when made is thrown, 


these impressions at his hotel, and they sur- 
pass any thing of the kind which we have 
seen, in distinctness and excellence. From the 
impressions when magnified, he has ‘made 
drawings which show the original, by their 
richness, elegance and finish, to be the work of | 
a highly cultivated people. The work of Ste- 
phens and Catherwood was on the table, and | 
its sketches were compared with the Daguer- | 
rotype, when the sketches in every case were | 
found defective, imperfect and ditferent ee 
the impressions. No idea can be formed from | 


ready for use. I believe the quantity made is 
from twenty to one hundred bushels per day. 
The salt made here is said to have already ac- 
quired a high reputation; and I should not be 
surprised if it should take the highest ;lace on 
the list, and be marked A. No. 1 by the mer- 
chant. It is finer and whiter than any made 
in the western country. I tasted the water, 
and was greatly surprised to find that nature 
ever produced so strong a brine. 

The village of Chauncey, though entirely 
new, is apparently quite flourishing. The 


them of the perfection of art with which these | company are boring new salt wells, and should 


structures are finished, as revealed in the im- 
pressions and their magnified drawings. 

‘The impressions of Uxmul when compared 
with the sketches of Palenque, show a far more 
advanced state of cultivation by the inhabitants 
of the former place. ‘The ornaments on the 
temples signify that their religion was of a 
most sensual kind. 

In some future year, it is expected that this 
invaluable collection, with the results of these 
labours, will be given to the public. And when 
it is recollected that Austria has in her posses- 
sion the original manuscripts, and the drawing 
of Cortez, who invaded Mexico, with which 
these may be compared, it may be hoped that 
some light will be thrown on the character of 
that wonderful people who preceded us on this 
continent. 


SECRETARY EWING’S SALT WORKS, 


At Chauncey in the Hocking Valley, Ohiv, 
are thus described in a late letter in the Cin- 


cinnati Chronicle :— 


To-day being rather a leisure time with my 
friends, they made, for the strangers who were 
here, a party to Chauncey, which is the new 
village sprung up at the salt works of Ewing, 
Vinton & Co. I found this place, in the short 
time I was in it, a very interesting spot. There 
were several salt wells in the neighbourhood. 
Those on the east side of the Hocking, are 
owned by individuals. ‘Those on the west, 
where the village of Chauncey is, by the com- 
pany. At this place I found but one well in 
full operation, though others were commenced. 
By salt well, must not be understood as any 
thing like a common well, of which fifty could | 
be dug in a week if necessary. They are of 
great depth, are expensive, and when,dug are 
capable of supplying a great quantity of water. 
‘The well at which I was, is 588 feet deep. This 
of course passes through nearly all the various 
strata which here eompose the superficial crust | 
of the earth. Of these, sandstone, coal, and 
the salt rock are the principal. In boring, a 


the quantity of water continue, as I suppose it 
will, inexhaustible, I see no reason why 
Chauncey should not grow up rapidly to be 
the Syracuse of Ohio—the centre of a great 
salt manufactory. Indeed, it may be a much 
more important place than Syracuse; for be- 
sides salt, there are other matters to advance its 
interests. Coal is very abundant, and I am 
told of very superior quality. Above this, 
near Nelsonville, the same company have 
opened coal mines. ‘The coal seam is about 
five or six feet thick, and of great richness. 


WHY CANNOT APES TALK. 


I have been asked by men of the first edu- 
cation and talent, whether any thing really 
deficient had been discovered in the organs of 
voice in the orang-outang to prevent him from 
speaking? The reader will give me leave to 
place this matter correctly before him. In 
speaking, there is first requi:ed a certain force 
of expired air, or an action of the whole 
muscles of respiration; in the second place, 
the vocal chords, in the top of the wind-pipe, 
must be drawn into zecordance by their 
muscles, else no vibration will take place, and 
no sound issue; thirdly, the open passages of 
the throat must be expanded, contracted, or 
extended by their numerous muscles, in cor- 
respondense with the condition of the vocal 
chords, or glottis; and these must all sym- 
pathize before even a simple sound is pro- 
duced. But to articulate that sound, so that it 
may become a part of a conventional language, 
there must be added an action of the pharynx 
—of the palate—of the tongue and lips. ‘The 
exquisite organization for all this is not visible 
in the organs of the voice, as they are called — 
it is to be found in the nerves which combine 
all these various parts in one simultaneous act. 
The meshes of the spider’s web, or the cord- 
age of a man-of-war, are few and simple com- 
pared with the concealed filaments of nerves 
which move these parts; and if but one be 
wanting, or its tone or action disturbed in the 


common well is dug through the soil or earthy} slightest degree, every body knows how a 
part, and then an iron auger is put in and kept} mam will stand with his mouth open, twisting 
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his tongue and lips in vain attempts to utter a/1553 a vast multitude of butterflies swarmed | 
word. It will now appear that there must be | through a great part of Germany, and sprinkled | 
distinct lines of association ‘suited to the organs} plants, leaves, buildings, clothes and men, with 
of voice—different to combine them in the|bloody drops, as if it had rained blood. But 
bark of a dog, in the neighing of a horse, or in| the most interesting account of an event of this 
the shrill whistle of the ape. That there are|kind is given by Reaumur, from whom we 
wide distinctions in the structure of the differ-|learn that in the beginning of July, 1608, the 
ent classes of animals is most certain ; but, inde-| suburbs of Aix and a considerable extent of 
pendently of those which are apparent, there | country around it were covered with what ap- 
are secret and minute varieties in the associating | peared to be a shower of blood. We may con- 
chords. The ape, therefore, does not articu-| ceive the amazement and stupor of the populace 
late—first, because the organs are not perfect) upon such a discovery, the alarm of the citi- 
to this end; secondly, because the nerves do | zens, the grave reasonings of the learned. All 
not associate these organs in that variety of| agreed, however, in attributing the appearance 
action which is necessary to speech; and, | to the powers of darkness, and in regarding it 
lastly, were all the exterior apparatus perfect, | as the prognostic and precursor of some direful 
there is no impulse to that act of speaking.— | misfortune about to befall them. Fear and pre- 


Sir C. Bell on the Hand. 
ere 


To deny the right of a human being to him- 
self, to his own limbs and faculties, to his 
energy of body and mind, is an absurdity too 


gross to be confuted by any thing but a simple | this mysterious shower. 


statement. 
the idea of his belonging to another. 





judice would have taken deep root upon this 


| occasion, and might have produced fatal effects 


upon some weak minds, had not M. Peirese, a 
celebrated philosopher of that place, paid at- 
tention to insects. A ehrysalis, which he pre- 
served in his cabinet, let him into the secret of 
Hearing a fluttering, 


Yet this absurdity is involved in| which informed him his insect was arrived at 


its perfect state, he opened the box in which 


The duration of wrong, and the increase|he kept it; the animal flew out, and left be- 
of it by continuance, cannot convert it into| hind it a red spot. He compared this with the 


right. 

O the sure and bountiful payment of the Al- 
mighty! Who ever came under his wing in 
vain? Who ever lost by trusting him? Who 
ever forsook the Moab of this world for the true 


Israel, and did not at last rejoice in the change? | 


THE FRIEND. 
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Several accounts have appeared in the papers 
relative to an alleged shower having recently 
fallen in Wilson county, ‘Tennessee, of a sub- 
stance resembling flesh and blood. ‘The amount 
of the statements is, that on a tractof groundof 
from forty to sixty yards in width, and six or 
eight hundred yards in length, there was seen 
afier the shower, on the leaves and plants, the 
appearance of drops of blood, and also in 
places, something very like putrid flesh. ‘The 
facts as related seem so fully authenticated, 
that we have no disposition to question their 
truth in the main, especially as previous occur- 
rences- of a similar nature have repeatedly been 
noticed in books on Natural History, &c. The 
following quotation from the work of Kirby 
and Spence on the * Natural History of In- 
sects,” will lead, we should think, to an easy 
explanation :— 

‘‘ Many species of Lepidoptera (Butterflies) 
when they emerge from the pupa or chrysalis 
state, discharge a reddish fluid, which, in some 
instances where their numbers have been con- 
siderable, has produced the appearance of a 
shower of blood; and by this natural fact, all 
those natural showers recorded by historians as 
preternatural, and regarded, where they hap- 
pened, as fearful prognostics of impending 
evils, are stripped of their terrors, and reduced 
to the class of events that happen m the com- 
mon course of nature.—That insects are the 
cause of these (supposed) showers is no 
discovery ; for Sleidan relates that in the 


spots of the bloody shower, and found they 
were alike. At thy same time he observed 
there was a prodigious quantity of butterflies 
flying about, and that the drops of the miracu- 
lous rain were not to be found upon the tiles, 
nor even upon the upper surface of the stones, 
but chiefly in the cavities and places where 
rain could not easily come. ‘Thus did this 
judicious observer dispel the ignorant fears and 
terror which a natural phenomenon had 
caused.”’——Vol. 1, page 35. 


























WEST TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


An adjourned meeting of the Committee on 
Instruction is to be held at the Mulberry street 
Meeting-house, on Sixth day, the 17th instam, 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Tuomas Krre, Clerk. 
9th month 11th. 


WANTED, a young or middle aged woman, 
of steady habits, to assist in a family in the 
country, who is qualified to perform the duties 
in the upper departments of housewifery, and 
occasionally to take charge of the family. A 
Friend, or professor with Friends, would be 
preferred. A line addressed to P. Q. and left 


tended to. 
9 mo. 1841. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


the third day following. Parents and others 
interestefl are invited to attend. 
9 mo. 4, 1841. 


Tenth month next. Application for admission 
to be made to John Gummere, superintendent 
at the school, if by letter, addressed to ‘* West 


at the office of “The Friend,” will be at- 


The semi-annual examination will commence 
on Fifth day, the 9th instant, and terminate on 


The winter term of Haverrorp Scuoon 
will commence on Fourth day, the 13th of 








Haverford, Delaware county, Pa.” The 
charge for board and tuition is 200 dollars per 
annum. 

Copies of the last annual report may be had 
on application to George W. Taylor, at his 
office, or will be forwarded by mail to the ad- 
dress of applicants. 


9th mo. 1841. 


WHITELAND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 


Under the care of Yardley Warner, will be 
opened on the first of Eleventh mo. next. 

The object in undertaking this school, is to 
connect instruction in school learning with the 
cultivation of the moral and social feelings ; 
making these latter subservient to the advance- 
ment of the former: at the same time, keeping 
in view the superior importance of being early 
in life interested and grounded in the principles 
of the Christian religion. 

The number of scholars will be limited to 
twelve boarders, and four day-scholars. 

The price of board and tuition seventy dol- 
lars per term, payable quarterly in advance. 
The winter term commencing on the first Se- 
cond day of the eleventh month. ‘The summer 
term on the first Second day of the fifth month 
—vacations intervening of three weeks each. 

As there will be regular courses of instruc- 
tion in the several branches, it is desirable that 
all the scholars should be in the school at the 
commencement of each term. They will be 
expected to conform to the testimonies of the 
Society of Friends, in plainness of dress, ad- 
dress, and deportment. 

The studies will be such as are usual in 
female boarding schools. 

There will be private lectures on natural phi- 
losophy and physiology weekly during the 
winter term ; and on astronomy and chemistry 
in the summer term, if the advancement of the 
scholars will warrant the consumption of time 
necessary for them. 

For further particulars, reference may be 
made to the proprietor either personally or by 
letter, directed to Warren Tavern Post office, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

8 mo. 14, 1841. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wile, 

intend and conduct the Manual Labour 
f Coloured Youth, to commence 
rth month, 1842. The farm on 

the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street. John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 


7 mo. 20th, 1841. 
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